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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Looking over some old manuscripts, I was 
attracted by the copy of a letter, the few first 
lines of which reminded me of one I[ had 
seen, written by (I think) Abel Thomas, of 
more recent memory than the writer of the 
following one, who appears to have been a 
cotemporary of Samuel Bownas. Abel 
Thomas compares himself to a peddler with 
his pack of wares, which he disposes of along 
the road as he journeys. But in the letter of 
David Hall, which I eend for publication, if 
you think it interesting enough, the disposi- 
tion to allegorize is carried out through the 
whole of it in a manner that shows the writer 
to have had not only a lively imagination, 
but a turn for humor, which would peep out 
even on a subject which no doubt he felt to 
be a solemn one. It is not often in the old 
letters of Friends, especially when they are 
on religious subjects, that peculiar traits of 
character are displayed; the writers being 
too apt to fall into a hackneyed and technical 
manner, as the proper expression of certain 
feelings. This, too, with some exceptions, may 
be said of their autobiographies, which, though 
interesting to those of simiiar experiences, do 
not attract the general reader, accustomed to 
a more modern class of biographies, in which 
purely religious experiences are varied, as 
they ever are in a healthful life, with ilius~ 
trations of traits of character, incidents of 
daily life, and sketches of outward surrotind- 


Review of the Weather 





ings. The autobiography of Thomas Ellwood 


is conspicuous among the journals of 
“Ancient Friends,’ as an exception to the 
hackneyed style alluded to. I knew a young 
lad of various reading, and who indulged too 
freely in works of fiction, who read Thomas 
Ellwood with avidity, and though no doubt 
especially interested in it as a picture of char- 
acter and of the times in which he lived, yet 
may have imbibed something of its religious 
spirit. 8. 
Philadelphia, First month, 1880. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM DAVID HALL, OF 
SHIPTON, IN YORKSHIRE, TO JAMES WIL- 
SON, OF CUMBERLAND, DATED AT NEW- 
PORT, IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


I here send thee one of my paper messen- 
gers, to convey true Love to thy self, Chil- 
dren and friends, also to inform thee that I 
am well, and that taking my knapsack once 
about five or six weeks ago, I sat out from 
home towards London; in the way to which 
City I exposed my Wares about ten times, 
and got as much as supported me thither. 
When I came there [ found a confluence of 
brave Tradesmen, both inland and Outla: 
Merchants, and great plenty of curious Cam- 
brics, fine English Cloth, and Irish Cloth, so 
that poor I exposed my brown Linnen but 
twice in that Metropolis ;—for what signifies 
lighting a small Candle in the Sunshine ?— 


There was then, at said City, one Samugl 
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Bownas, a wealthy merchant out of Dorset- 
shire, a very fair honourable Tradesman, 
both in the wholesale and retail way,——a pune- 
tual payer of King’s duties, and a detester of 
the smugling Trade; he delivers quantities 
of excellent Goods,—gives large measure, 
and good pennyworthe too; he was a Black- 
smith somewhere about Sedberg, in bis young 
Years, not then worth £5 # Ann. But really 
I think he bas been at the University since 
he left the Anvil, for even while he is expos- 
ing bis Traffick, }e talks like a Philosopher, 
and returos a8 wuch in a week, assome do in 
seven Years. He is now very able, and rides 
like a Parliament map. 

There was also, then and there, one John 
Wilson, from Kendal, in Westmoreland, 
Clerk to y* Merchants’ Co. and to the whole 
Body of Tradesmen, who has also a consider- 
able share in the Trade himself, but in a pri- 
vate way, scarce ever keeping open shop, or 
stall, in public Fairs or Markets. Please to 
tell him, from me, that if he would keep open 
Shop, and not deal so much like a smugler, 
he would get gain apace, and gain I know he 
loves well. But as, saith the Proverb, the 
Cat loves fish, but likes not to wet her feet. 

I observe that when Tradesmen & Mer- 
chants are met in the Royal Exchange, to 
adjust affairs, and converse about Trade, and 
the rules of Trade, he is of singular service, 
being of sincerity, good parts, and, in the 
faculty, not inferior to Walpole or Poultney. 
Methinks I see in the man a peculiar talent 
in cutting out work for others, being one of 
the Directors of the honourable Company of 
Merchants; yet I don’t think him too for- 
ward, but rather too backward; I love him 
much; His’ Wife also hath been in this 
Country, and hers and her Companion’s 
Wares & conduct were such as added repu- 
tation to the Business, and they have left a 
good report behind them. 

We hear that one of John Wilson’s daugh- 
ters hath lately set up; shall we not conclude 
Father, Mother, & Daughter, being all mer- 
chants, y° family must be very rich in time. 
I wish them good success. 

We find, dear friend, that there are some 
stirings and revivings of Trade amongst the 
Young people and Elders in London. And 
in this Country there is a brave appearance 
of young Generals. I hope many may be 
made willing, in time, to take up their be 
daily, and follow the Captain of our Salva- 
tion, 


Visiting the inland parts of Hampshire 


pretty thoroughly, I found freedom to pass 
the Herring-pond into this little Isle; and 
may, perhaps, personally or literally, in due 
time, let thee know the state of affairs in this 
Isle, touching the Trade I have been speak- 































ing of,—mean while, my honoured friend, 
farewell, and pray for thy poor, but, I hope, 
true Friend, 


Davip Ha... 





“ THOUGHT AS A DUTY.” 
An article in the Unitarian Review, for 


Twelfth month, with the above title, by Har- 
riet Ware Hall, is so timely and suggestive 
that we give a few extracts.—Eps 


“Insidious are the temptations away from 


the inrer world, for they come at times in 
guise of our noblest motives. 
called, and eo impelled, to a thousand forms 
of service that we begin to look upon it as a 
sort of selfishness to abide within ourselves at 
all, and thought we almost deem a selfish 
luxury. There is much significance in the 
history of words, the changes of meaning 
they undergo. It is observable that the com- 
monest use of the word ‘thoughtfulness’ at 
present is to signify kindly consideration for 
others, the perception of chances for active 
help; it is a pure and sacred aspect of 
thoughtfulness, this, but in developing it we 
should not obscure the original force of the 
word. Thoughtfulness is a deep-lying power 
of the soul; and the soul is given no power 
it does not need, none that it can neglect 
without foregoing privilege, aye, and failing 
in responsibility. 
inward retirement selfishness ; but in its right 
place it has no such meaning. To call it so 


We are so 


It is plausible to call this 


is to ignore two truths. One is this: You are 
not responsible for all the good work God 
wants done. If He, slowly producing good 


out of evil for His universe, is willing to give 
you a piece of this work to do, it is a privi- 


lege, a blessing, and you owe Him heartiest 
gratitude; but you can never claim it as a 
right, to the neglect of the primal duties 
which lie between yourself and your Creator. 
In all the world there is but one soul for 
which you, and you only, are absolutely re- 
sponsible, and that is the soul God has given 
you. You can never feed other souls by starv- 
ing that: you can only make sure thereby of 
injuring one of God’s creatures—the very 


one He gave you to rear and develop. That 


is one truth. The other is this, the outward 
inaction may cover the utmost activity of 
which our truest self is capable, and it is not 
self only that we are to meet within. If 
there were no God, or if be had finished creat 
ing us in one act, and set us to run our lonely, 
self-reliant way, then, though thought would 
still be required to save us from utter reck- 
lessness and mental ruin, yet would it Jack 
its peculiar sanctity as the one ever-open 
channel of communication with the one ever- 
flowing Source of our strength and wisdom 
and life ° ° ° 
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**The most earnest men and women are the 
most exposed to this danger of being swept 
away on the current of a busy generation, of 
burying self knowledge beneath multitudin- 
ous other knowledges, of losing self-possession 
in developing self-sacrifice, There is so much 
to learn, so much to do, we cry, how can we 
ever pause in learning and doing? We ac- 
knowledge that it is lovely to read how Isaac 
* went out to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide;’ but the world was very young then. 
When we get time to go into the field at all, 
we must collect specimens for our entomology 
class, or make our sketch, or decide what 
crop to put in next year, or get statistics con- 
cerning the agricultural laborer. And life 
was still a comparatively simple affair, we 
think, with those ancestors of ours, who used 
to dedicate long portions of their day to 
meditation. We do not understand how they 
carried it on, for the word and the thing are 
alike gone out of fashion; we should not 
know how ito meditate, even if we had the 
time, and that we have not, so wesay. But 
when people burn their lamps without refill- 
ing, when they run their engines without 
looking to see if the water be low in the 
boiler, the inevitable issue is extinction or 
explosion. Our ancestors perhaps gave need- 
less length of time to their spiritual exercises, 
but they succeeded in assimilating growing 
knowledge and making solid character. We, 
who are poured in upon by such a flood of 
discovery, invention, combination, surely 
need to give ourselves some pause for master- 
ing it,or our originality will be swamped 
and our reasoning power suffucated. If our 
labor be feverish, it will be neither wise nor 
strong. The work cannot be better than the 
worker; and what we are is of infinitely 
more account ultimately than what we do. 
This assertion is sometimes questioned, but 
we recognize its truth with a pang, in the face 
of those terrible revelations which sometimes 
break upon us, of moral weakness or obliquity 
long hidden behind a screen of active phil 
anthropy. No matter what the man has ac- 
complished, the human judgment then is, ‘ He 
has done more harm than good.’ And we 
shrink from picturing the Divine judgment 
apon him, . : ° ; ° ° 

“ Without thought, grave, deliberate, self. 
conscious thought, life will run shallow in 
every channel. We shall read without en- 
richment, study without learning; be art- 
critics or artists without true knowledge of 
true beauty ; members of society who neither 
give nor take commodities of real value; 
members of homes whereof the sacred places 
know us not; philanthropists who literally 
give ourselves away till our trusts of body 
and mind are quite spent; citizens of a 


Christian land, members of a Christian 
Church, yet with no religious life except as 
we are acted upon from without; and, strang- 
est of all, children of God who know not our 
Father’s face. Every active duty needs to 
build foundations downward through habits 
of quiet thought; every finer instinct needs 
to reach upward to the Sun of Righteousness 
through quiet thought. 

Then should we resolutely so order our 
lives that the days should not fly past ina 
ceaseless whirl, which our minds must leap 
to follow; but they would hold breathing 
spaces for the soul. We should demand at 
least some daily pause for honoring its needs; 
and as little allow ourselves to be hurried 
out of this, as now from giving the body that 
due care of which in our busiest days we 
never fail. The deepening of our characters 
would tell on daily affairs in ways of which 
we dream not. The mother of a home, pressed 
as she is by petty but absolute demands, feel- 
ing that she may not claim a moment for her- 
self from her dear tyrants, might learn with 
surprise that her household were less conscious 
of anything taken from them than of some- 
thing gained, in that the mother was calmer, 
less harassed than of old. And the busy man 
might find that, while no one but himself ob- 
served the brief time withdrawn from out- 
ward cares, he was conscious of an increased 
realization of things invisible, a clearer vision 
of the comparative worth of the fleeting and 
the eternal, which could give him just the 
steadiness of mind and nerve which his out- 
ward affairs were lacking. 

“So much, and unspeakably more, would 
be the gain for this mortal lite. And when 
the outward shows shall pass, when this en- 
wrapping world slips away from about us, 
and its treasure from out our hands, so shall 
we not come to stand before the Master naked 
and empty-handed, crying, ‘ The robe of im- 
mortal life I have not woven, the riches of 
eternity I have not gathered; for living en- 
grossed me—I did not think !’” 












































For Friend’s [ntelligencer. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

“William Lloyd Garrison and his Times,” 
is the title of a book lately issued by B. B. 
Russel & Co., of Boston. It is from the pen 
of Oliver Johnson, of New York, who wasa 
co-laborer with Wm. L. G. almost from the 
beginning of his efforts for the abolition of 
American slavery. 

Of that struggle the author says: “All 
great changes in human affairs spring from 
causes whose workings may be with 
more or less distinctness to a remote past. 
Slavery being a very ancient institution, it 
was not left to America to make the first pre- 


& 
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test against it. There was not and there 
could not be any originality in the American 
anti-slavery movement. The principles in- 
volved were as old as humanity itself, and 
had their champions and martyrs long before 
the discovery of the New World. During 
the colonial period of our history and for 
some years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, there was a strong current of opposition 
to slavery. ... The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, though adopted for no such pur- 
pose, virtually set the seal of condemnation 
upon slavery as a system at war with human 
nature and the law of God. In lifting up 
that beacon-light before the world the Amer. 
ican people challenged the judgment of man- 
kind upon their shameful inconsistency in 
making merchandise of human flesh. The 
sting of ‘the world’s reproach around them 
burning’ was keenly felt by many of the 
most eminent statesmen, divines aud philan 
thropists of that day.” 


The life of a man who, by sheer moral 
force and an abiding confidence in the justice 
of his cause, has Jed his countrymen to higher 
planes of thought and more enlarged views of 
human rights and human accountabilities, 
must ever inspire reverence for the gcod in 
man that prompts to noble deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice for the uplifting of the 
down-trodden and the oppressed. 


It is the fortune of few who have so unre- 
servedly dedicated themselves to a great 
cause, as did Wm. Lloyd Garrison, to live to 
see the fulfillment of their hopes. “One Ja- 
bors and another enters into the reward,” is 
the usual record. But here we see the young 
printer, poor, obscure, with no capital hui 
“an intuitive reverence for God and for hu- 
man nature as his image,” beginning his 
career by contributing essays on moral “re- 
forms and political questions to the Boston 
and other New England papers that would 
have done honor to the eminent statesmen of 
Massachusetts. Next as editor, first of a 
new paper in Newburyport, his native place, 
and then in Boston, “with great earnestness 
and ability, editing the Natronal Philanthrop- 
ist,” the first paper ever established to sup- 
port the doctrine of total abstinence from in- 
toxicativg drinks, Pressing forward as the 
way opens, always for the good of the race, 
enduring imprisonment and personal violence 
from the hands of his own countrymen, de- 
claring in the face of all in the most decided 
terme, “Iam in earnest; I will not equivo- 
cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a 
single inch, and J will be heard,” and so dedi- 
eating himself to the work of his life—the 

-immecdiate emancipation of the slaves—he 
dived to see the fulfillment of his labors, and 


of ‘‘enfranchised bondmen. 
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to listen to the jubilee eongs of the millions 


Of his first acquaintance with Benjamin 


Lundy, whose “Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation” waa among his exchanges, the author 
writes: “The heart of Lundy yearned toward 
the young champion of freedom, and he longed 
to enlist him more fully in the cause, to make 
him, if it were possible, bis coadjutor. After 
making the journey to Boston by stage, he 
walked, staff in hand and pack on his back, 
in the winter snow all the long and weary 
way from that city to Bennington. The meet- 
ing of these two men under the shadow of the 
green mountains, whose winds were ever the 
swift messengers of freedom, may be regarded 
as the beginning of a movement that was 
destined, under God, to werk the overthrow of 
American slavery. 
spring originated the moral influences which, 
feeble at the first, became too mighty to be 
resisted. The two men took sweet and solemn 
counsel together, and formed a resolution 
whose final results were seen in the deliver- 
ance of their country trom slavery. 


In this fresh mountain 


“Garrison joined Lundy in Baltimore, and 


took the principal charge of his little paper. 
They soon found that their views of emanci- 
pation differed, afid ‘they talked the matter 
over without coming to an agreement. Lundy 
in his sweet, Quaker way, solved the diffi- 
culty. 
put thy initials to thy articles, and I will put 
my initials to mine, and each will bear his 


He said to Garrison, ‘ Well, thee may 


own burden.’ And so the two men worked.” 
Of his imprisonment in a Baltimore jail, 


and the efforts of J. G. Whittier for his re- 
lease, and the interest of Authur Tappan 
which induced him to pay the fine and the 
court charges and set the prisoner at liberty, 


the author gives an interesting account; in- 


deed it would be hard to find a page in this 
record of the momentous struggle that has 
not an absorbing interest for the reader. 


But of the master-spirit that guided and 


controlled the movements of ‘‘his times,” of 


his home-life and surroundings we have very 
little. The reader looks in vain for the rest 
and comfort of the fireside. It is not until 
the latter part of the book is reached that we 
are given even a glimpse of domestic ties, but # 
we are confident that through all the unrest 
and anxiety and fierce conflict there was one 
little spot consecrated to love and its tender 
endearments, for such a man could not bear 
the strain and struggle of the life he lived 
without the sweet compensations of home and 
its associations. 

As we hurriedly turned over the pages of 
this book, we felt regret that the author 
should have given so much of its space to a 
record of the hostility of the church and the 
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Yeading men of that time to the work in which 
Wa. L. Garrison and his co-laborers were 
engaged. The tone of religious thought was 
much narrower in the first half of the present 
century than it is now. The doctrine of the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible was held by 
all orthodox believers to doubt its infallibility 
in all matters of faith and practice was to 
bring its anathema upon the head of the un- 
fortunate doubter. It is no marvel, then, 
that the teachers of the “inspired word”’ 
should be loathe to set themselves in array 
against an institution which they believed 
was so plainly upheld by the Habrew Scrip- 
tures as was that of slavery. We of this age 
‘of broad and liberal thought should have the 
largest charity for them, and, letting “by- 
gones be bygones,” lift up our hearts io loyal 
thankfulness to the great Father of all for 
the blessing of political as well as religious 
freedom, which through the struggles and the 
‘blood of the apostles and martyrs for freedom 
have come to us as an inalienable inheritance. 
‘Let us rather seek to add to what they have 
done until every stain and blot that now de- 
files the race shall have been wiped away, 
and mankind, purifisd and redeemed, shall 
move onward in the path that leads to the 
highest possible achievments for humanity. 
The book will doubtless be extensively cir- 
culated. It is sold by subscription, and can 
be obtained in this city by addressing O. M. 
Smith, agent, Room 6, 723 Sansom st. L.J.R. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

The important testimony in favor of peace, 
in which our Society has so long sought to be 
the consistent champion, has, at some very 
trying periods in modera history, seemed in 
danger of being laid waste. No greater test 
of the faith of Friends has occurred than 
that of the Civil War in the United States, 
near twenty years ago. 

Our friend Benjamin Hallowell, whose 
memory we love to cherish, was situated at 
the time near the city of Washington, and 
had abundant opportunities to see the effects 
of the war spirit upon the minds of men, and 
to observe the multiplied disasters which ever 
follow the shock of contending armies. 

A letter written to the late William P. 
Sharpless, of this city, under date of Seventh 
month ist, 1864, will be of interest as 
recalling the firm and cous’stent position of 
our departed friend, and the very peculiar 
situation of some of the Virginia Friends at 
that time, Eps. 

Sanpy Sprine, Seventh mouth Ist, 1864. 


Esteemed Friend :—I saw yesterday one of 


our Friends from Waterford in Virginia, who 
had Jeft his home the day before with a “ pass” 


to permit him to return in a few days, 
represents the condition of our Friends there 
more comfortable than we had had reason to 
fear they were. 
own business, and let that of other people 
alone, are now rarely molested. One of our 
Friends there, who held an office under the 
Federal Government, was recently taken by 
the Confederates, and his friends have been 
unable to hear anything from him since. 





























He 


Those who attend to their 


In this neighborhood we have thus far ex- 


perienced comparatively litile inconvenience 
from the war; the greatest was the loss of 
some horses, a little over a year ago; and now 
recently many of the best of our laboring 
population have joined the army, which in- 
creases the difficulty of farmers in securing 
their crops. 
horse-rakes and horse forks, however, enable 
hands of inferior strength to be efficient har- 
vesters, thus widening the range of operatives 
in addition to the increased speed with which 
all the different processes are effected, so that 
the loss of the laborers is felt much less at this 
time than it would have been a few years ago. 


The improved reapers, mowers, 


We have had the “draft” among us, too, 


and a number of our members were drafted. 
Some plead conscientious scruples against 
bearing arms, or doing anything as an equiv- 
alent for personal service, believing it con- 
trary to their duty to their God, and were 
“paroled ;” some paid the commutation fee, 
and some procured substitutes. 


Occasion is given by tne condition of things 


around us for deep feeling to concerned 
minds, that our noble testimony to the great 
principle of Peace be in no way compromised, 
but fully and faithfully supported at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

cannot be done in our own wills. 
be the outgrowth of the Divine Life in the 
soul, of the pure spirit of peace and love— 
universal love—bringing all the feelings into 


And this 
It must 


beautiful harmony with this heavenly priuci- 


ple, manifesting meekness, humility, kindness, 
charity, purity and holiness 


Then can this 
precious testimony be borne with dignity, 
efficiency, consistency and a power that will 
be felt by those who are witnesses thereto. 
While-ever men continue in an unregenerate 
state an occasional occurrence of war is a 
necessary or natural consequence. For in 
this state he is in a spirit of aggression and 
encroachment upon the rights of others. This 
spirit, like every other life, either good or 
evil, grows and spreads till it becomes intol- 
erable to some who are also in an uaregener+ 
ate state, who resist it, and hence comes a 
contest and war. Enrcoachment and aggres- 
sion do not of themselves produce war. It 
comes ouly when these are resisted. Avd 
hence the beauty and wisdom of the inj 1uc 
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tion of the blessed Jesus, “ resist not evil.” 
Oh, how my heart desires the prevalence of 
this blessed spirit, that would rather suffer 
than contend. A true disciple of Christ, it 
appears to me, can have nothing to do with 
war in any way. Still, I wish to be charitable 
and not assume the judgment seat, leaving 
all to Him who judgeth righteously. It is my 
concern, for myself, to endeavor to be contin- 
ually clothed with the Spirit of Peace and 
Love for all mankind, and leave the result 
of the deplorable national struggle now pend- 
ing to the Great Disposer of events with an 
abiding trust that, in the wise orderings of 
His Providence He will cause an advance- 
ment of the Eterual Principles of right and 
justice, and a spread of truth and righteous-~ 
ness in the earth. . ° ° 
Thy sincere friend, Bens* HALLOWELL. 


ON THE RETIRED LIST. 


One of the hardest of human achievements 
is that of being great in retirement. A man 
may do his work well in the busy years of 
life; he may be a power for good, may suc- 
cessfully achieve the great results which he 
seeks, and may bravely battle against enemies 
without and temptations within; but yet, 
when his days of retirement come, he may 
— them weakly and ungraciously. When 
the merchant has left the street, or the minis- 
ter has resigned his pulpit, or the superinten- 
dent has taken his seat in a class, then comes 
a test which may be harder than any which 
has gone before. Sooner or later, if we live 
to be old, we must all lay down something 
which we once held with a strong hand. If 
then we begin to feel a jealousy of our suc- 
cessors; if their achievements seem trivial 
and their blunders serious; if we speak little 
words of unkindness, or indulge in the silent 
but no less bitter hostility of look ur action, 
we may know that we have begun to yield to 
a temptation all the more dangerous because 
it attacks us when we have the least strength 
to resist it. But, if a suilen retirement is a 
sad sight, earth has jew sweeter and nobler 
spectacles than that of a gentle and helpful 
acceptance of a humbler place than that 
which was once occupied. Who would not 
rather lead in retirement a life whose present 
is beautiful for its own sake, than to spend 
weary days whose unloveliness must constant- 
ly be excused by the memory of a better 
past ?—Sunday School Times. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGAN- 
IZING CHARITY. 
It is deeply gratifying to find this associa- 
tion, which is seeking to apply the most phil- 


osophical methods in the administration o 

charitable relief, is carrying on its work of 
beneficence very steadily and wisely, and 
with good results. 

One who was deeply interested in institut- 
ing this important movement in Philadel- 
phia, said, wisely, on a recent occasion: “Our 
hopes would near realization if every poor 
family could have one wise and faithful 
friend. Everybody, almost, in this world, is. 
hungry for kindness. The poor are our kin- 
dred. Among all classes alike the causes of 
pauperism are operative. The new 
work may turn out to be old as the eternal 
order of things, but to those trying the exper- 
iment it is new, because different from the 
old order of things, which, as I was once 


. | told at a charity office, employed one man to 


visit 16,000 applicants—-a work under the 
new plan committed to 1,500 women.” 

The present organization, by means of a 
large band of inquiring and systematic visit- 
ors, aims to discover the cause of pauperism 
in individual cases, and to labor for the 
removal of the cause; and we can at once 
see that alms-giving without such care may 
be in itself an efficient cause of pauperism. 

The visitors have an onerous, and often 
vague and obscure work to do, and on their 
wisdom and faithfulness depends the future 
usefulness of the society. Knowledge and 
sympathy are requisite in order to discerm 
the right means of relief. I clip from the 
Monthly Register, a little sheet which is the 
official organ of the association, a very clear 
and comprehensive statement of the proposed 
work of love and care: 

“ The first thing to do is to arouse the poor 
to use all their own resources, and to abandon: 
all dependent habits, unless there be cases of 
sickness, infirmity, or child-burdened widow- 
hood. If there be children in the family, let 
them be made objects of especial care, and 
the parental pride aroused not to do anything: 
to depress and disgrace the young lives in 
their charge. The children should be placed 
in school, and this will often mean that the 
visitor muat get them prepared with suitable 
clothing for the school room. It may, also,. 
impose the duty of fellowing the child up 
and getting stated reports from the teacher 
of its attendance and progress. When there 
are deserted wives or widows who have to: 
detain the older children at home to look 
after the younger, the visitor will avail her- 
self of the creche or day-nursery nearest, and 
induce the mother to put her children there 
when she must be away from home. 

“Then members of a family must be 
aroused to hopefulness and courage, which 
they often Jack from want of ability to do 
anything well, or of some helping hand. The 
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aged and the invalids might do something in 
the way of knitting, crocheting and other 
light work, which would bring them some 
revenue and make the burden of their care 
lighter. For women willing to work might 
be found employment in assisting housekeep- 
ers under the ten cents an hour plan of work. 
The poor make a wasteful use of their 
resources, being bad cooks, poor sewers and 
discouraged housekeepers. 
could be given them on these topics, and per- 
haps many a dispirited housewife would be 
gratified for some instruction in cutting out 
garments, repairiog them, aud improving in 
simple ways her table. Many resources of 
comfort, right at haud, without cost, the poor 
utterly neglect. They do not know the value 
of sunlight and ventilation. They live in 
stifled atmospheres which depress vitality and 
make work hard, while entailing expense in 
buying medicine for the sick. A more deli- 
cate, but not less important matter is per- 
sonal cleanliness, but habits of personal care 
and self-respect are interwoven, and if a sit- 
ting-room can only be made cheerful, or be 
decorated with a few flowers, these improve- 
ments will bring with them refined tastes in 
other things. Of course, much tact and 
friendly acquaintance are pre-requisites to 
the visitor’s schemes of domestic education. 
But opportunities will constantly occur when 
the visitor can say the suitable word, if she 
be a frequent caller. Her tact may enable 
her to lay the foundation of future effective- 
ness, by bringing the flowers, especially to 
the sick; by taking good reading tu the 
homes of the poor, especially that which 
points out to them how to make the most of 
their own resources. In care for the children, 
in suggestions at times of sickness, in sani 
tary recommendations which are very impor- 
tant, in eacouraging the depressed by show- 
ing them something to do, in drawing men 
and women to the use of provident societies, 
in surrounding the poor with helpful associa- 
tions, the visitors can do # great work, 
although it will require much patience and 
thought.” S. R. 


oe 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Those who have been observers of passing 
events in our Society will remember that io 
some Friends’ meeting in or near Philadel- 
phia, about a year ago, expression was given 
to a concern (not new, but revived with new 
life) for the establishment of schools more 
directly under the care and management of 
Friends than we now have. And it has been 
a subject of no small interest to notice how 
this concern has spread, and gained strength 





and grown in importance, until it is com- 
manding attention throughout the length and 
breadth of our Society. 

Other schools like Swarthmore College and 
those of less note, where a knowledge of our 
principles, the doctrines we profess and the 
testimonies we bear to the world are kept in 
view, have seemed to increase rather than 


to satisfy this inquiry. Aod while the atten- 


Most useful hints! tion of s0 many is turned in this direction, I 


am led to believe it would be both to the in- 
terest and profit of such persons to read 
“Some Account of Ackworth School,” and 
“Observations on Coaristian Discipline as 
Respects Education,” to be found iu Sarah 
Grubb’s “Life and Lettera,” written a hun- 
years ago, and which I obtained of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia. Aad if, 
atter reading this much, any should be in- 
duced to read the whole book, they will find 
it so replete with living truth and Divine 
wisdom that they will thank me fur having 
called their attention to it. 


Epwarp MERRITT. 
Poughkeepsie, First mo. 1st, 1880. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The ancient meeting house at Third 
Haven, near Easton, Md., which was first 
occupied in the year 1684, having become so 
dilapidated as to be uncomfortable in winter, 
Friends of that meeting thought it best to 
erect a new house on the same lot. It is of 
brick, and is 50 by 36 feet; height of story, 
18 feet, and without partition. A small ves- 
tibule accommodates the library which 
Friends are carefully fostering, also a stair- 
case leading to the second-story room, 22 by 
50 teet, which is intended to be used by men 
for business meetings. ‘The main room is fur- 
nished with two rows of seats, 14 fset- in 
length, a centre aisle, and smaller ones by 
the walls, The gallery has one step; it is 
18 feet long, aud has two short facing seats 
on each side. There is one front entrance 
and two side doors. 

The building is entirely fiaished, and it 
was proposed to hold the first meeting on 
First day, the 4:h iost. 

Third Haven meeting has increased in 
size. Oa First days there are frequently from 
80 to 100 persons in attendance. 





The Circular Meeting held at Frankford, 
one of the outlying suburbs of Philadelphia, 
on the 4th inst., was well attended, as occa- 
sions of the kind always are at that place. 
Much testimony was borne to the simplicity 
of the truth as held by Friends and the sav- 
ing power of the Divine light in the soul of 
man. 
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The First-day school held there in the 
morning continues to gather to its ranks the 
children of all ages and conditions, and the 
belief has been many times expressed that it 
is doing much good. Being very much in 
the nature of mission work, the expense of 
farnishing books for the library and periodi- 
eals is mainly borne by voluntary contribu- 
tions, which Friends interested in the cause 
have freely handed forth. 





For the information of Friends who have 
not been apprised of the fact it may be well 
to state that an effort is on foot to do some~ 
thing, by our branch of the Society, for the 
neglected children of the courts and alleys of 
our large city. The matter has been taken 
hold of by an earnest little company of our 
younger Friends, who feel that there is a 
place for them also in the great field of mis< 
sionary labor. 
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Hore FOR THR FuturE.—As one year 
passes away and another begins to number its 
days upon the calendar, a certain joyousness 
and hopefulnees seems to animate the com- 
munity ; and the giving of gifts, the speak- 
ing of kind words and the healing of differ— 
ences characterize the time. Doubtless in 
many cases this is a special season of good 
resolutions. As the estimate of the work of 
the past year is obtained, almost every sin- 
cere mind is conscious of a sense of failure 
to reach its own ideal standard of excellence, 
and is inspired with an earnest resolve to do 
wiser and better things during the coming 
days. Itis to be remarked, too, that those 
whose lives have been, and are the most 
noble, are the aspiring and the striving ones. 
This is plainly due to the fact that such 
spirits bave higher ideals, and have their 
goal fixed upon loftier heighis than have the 
Jess aspiring ones, who look upon their past 
achievements with a certain complacency. 

We call this endless progress, this steady 
and perennial growth in excellence, this con- 
tinual aspiration after a glorious ideal, and 
the fruits of that aspiration, the Christian 
civilization. A divine unrest, a blessed hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, a loving 
spirit of brotherhood among mankind, and 
tenderness of sympathy for all the rational 


and all the irrational creatures that walk the 
earth, are claimed as the evidences of true 
discipleship to the saving and governing 
Spirit of the Highest which finds its fit tem- 
ple and abiding place in the human heart. 

It is a glad thought that this civilization is 
a perpetual growth and an advance practi- 
cally without end; and it is a glad 
thought even that the sins and errors of our 
time may, when trodden under foot, be step— 
ping stones to better things. We shall rise 
upon the wrecks of the irrevocable past, let 
us trust, and every added year, as it rolls by, 
shall eee mankind coming nearer and nearer 
the wished-for and the hoped-for goal which 
was long ago foreseen by the inspired 
prophets. 

It is very true that as yet a thousand evils 
are strongly intrenched among us. War is 
still the arbiter of nations—allotting the 
victory not to right but to might; but with 
every year the hopes of those who are striv- 
ing to promote the cause of peace and to 
bring into practical action the religion of 
love rise higher and higher. But human 
slavery has fallen before the awakened con- 
science of our time, and every year sees re- 
newed effort on the part of those who deem 
it their duty to contend against the sin of in- 
temperance, and to urge the withdrawal of 
legal sanction from the traflic in intoxicating 


liquors. 
We believe, too, that the solemn and as- 


| sured truth that pure religion and undefiled 


does not consist in ritual, but in a holy life, 
is evermore gaining a firmer hold upon the 
hearts of men. If it were not true, indeed, 
that good has more vitality than evil and 
will eventually supplant it, what hope is there 
for the world and what heritage of joy is 
there for the coming generations ? 

“A happy New Year!” is the wish of every 
heart for those endeared by kindred or by 
friendship. And it is a wish which is founded 
in hope and in faith. So may we all to-day 
enlarge the New Year greeting to include all 
mankind, for we feel a happy assurance that 
the scythe of time is doing evermore the work 
ef the Infinite Love. 


See ines 
ScaTTERED SeEps. — This child’s paper 
comes to us with new attractions for the 
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year just entered upon, which is the twelfth 
of its existence. 

It is neatly printed on tinted paper, and 
besides the usual pictorial illustrations, which 
make such an attractive feature in the eyes 
of the little ones, three original engravings of 
prominent Friends, with sketches of their 
lives, will be given in the current volume. 

In this way the children of the Society of 
Friends will become better acquainted with 
those whose names are household words 
among us, and learn to set a higher value 
upon what these have done for the promotion 
of education and of personal piety in our 
midst. 

We commend this interesting ‘juvenile 
publication to our readers. There can be no 
more instructive or desirable holiday gift 
to a child than asubscription which costs 
only 50 cents, and at the end of the year can 
be bound and will make an attractive addi- 
tion to his library. 

The stories are mostly original, and drawn 
in large part from actual life. The poetry is 
well selected, much of it for class reading or 
committing to memory, with a larger portion 
that is original than is usually found ia the 
ordinary “Sunday School” papers. The 
natural history seleciions are written with 
great care as to accuracy and as a means of 
leading the young mind on in the study of 
the great book of Nature—to see the beauty 
and the wisdom that is lying all about us in 
the common things of life, aud to find pleas- 
ure in their investigation. 

The editor, L. H. Hall, is unceasing in her 
efforts to make Scattered Seeds a welcome visi- 
tor in every home that it enters, Subscrip- 
tions will be taken at the office of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, 706 Arch street, or by L. H. 
Hall, Box 681, West Chester, Pa. To clubs 
of 40 or over, to one address, the price is re- 
duced to 25 cents. 


One of our exchanges informs that a 
monthly periodical, entitled the Western 
Friend, edited “ by an association of Friends” 
(Orthodox), has been started at Baxter 
Springs, Kansas. The motives for publica- 
tion, and the objects aimed at, are thus de- 
acribed in the introductory editorial : 


“‘ Those who kave been isolated either by 
withdrawing from that with whieh it was not 
possible to work conscientiously, or as a suf: 
fering, hopeless minority in the meetings 
where divisions have not occurred, have long 
felt the need of a paper wherein their views 
could be expressed. 

“It is the purpose of the editors of the 
Western Friend to supply this need. We now 
have a press and material to publish such a 
paper, and enter upon the work with full con- 
fidence that Friends will sustain our enter- 
prise. We solicit subscriptions and corres- 
pondence, advice and counsel. We believe 
that the truth ought to be told with reference 
to the unsound teaching now current in So- 
ciety, also in regard to practices, innovations 
and departures which are being fostered in 
Society. 

“The Western Friend will be devoted to 
this work, to the maintenance of the ancient 
faith of Friends, and to giving full informa~ 
tion of the condition of work and the needs 
of the small bodies of Friends who have felt 
it right to withdraw from the confusion, dis- 
sension, and unsoundness in doctrine and 
practice of our once favored Society.” 





MARRIED. 


CHILD—PEIRCE.—On Twelfth month 23d, 1879) 
by Friends’ ceremony, in West Philadelphia, Wm- 
H. Child, son of Henry T. Child, M.D., and Isabella 
C., daughter of Caleb D. and Phebe Peirce. 

CLEMENT—STOKES —On 22d of Terth month, 
1879, under care of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, at 
the residence of the bride, Samuel, son of Thomas 
and Cassandra Clement, and Eliza G., daughter of 
John H. and Rebecca J. Stokes, all of Harford co., 
Md. 


DIED. 
BARTON.—On the 29th of Twelfth month, 1879; 


Joseph Barton, Sr., of Cropwell, N. J., in bis 84th 
year. 


BARIGHT.—On Third-day morning, Twelfth mo. 
30th, 1879, at the residence of her son, Samuel C. 
Baright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Amy C., widow of 
Elijah Baright, in her 8lst year; a member of Os- 
wego, N. Y., Monthly Meeting, and an Elder of Nine 
Partners Quarterly Meeting. 


BRINTON.—On the 29th ult., at the Gap, Lan- 
caster co., Pa., Gulielma, widow of Wm. Brinton, in 
her 86th year. 


CROZIER.—On First month 4th, 1880, at the 
residence of John B. Powell, Upper Darby, Pa., 
Mary Crozier, aged 85 years. 


HILLBORN.—On the 27th of Twelfth mo., 1879, 
at Philadelphia, Caroline, wife of Isaac H. Hillborn; 
formerly of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, Pa. 

The funeral took place at Newtown Meeting- 
house on the 30th of Twelfth month, 1879, and was 
very largely attended by Friends and others. 


JEANES.—On the evening of the 3d inst., Joshua 
T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, in his 78th year. 
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MIDDLETON.—On the 2d inst., in Philadelphia, 
Johanna Thomas, wife of Arthur H. Middleton. 

PIERSON.—On the 30th ult., in West Philadel- 
phia, Georgie R., wife of Wm. P. Pierson, and 
daughter of Charles W. and Anne W. Roberts, aged 
25 years 1 month. 

Interment at Moorestown, N. J. 

WARNER.—On the 2d of First month, 1880, in 
Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa, at the residence 
of George Warner (her brother-in-law), Asenath 
Warner, in the 84th year of her age. 

WOODMAN.—On the 24th of Twelfth mo., 1879, 
in Buckingham township, Bucks county, Pa., 
Henry Woodman, aged 84 years; formerly a Minis- 
ter belonging to Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 





From The Providence Journal. 
PLANETS IN JANUARY. 


Mars is evening star, and, though decreas- 
ing in size and brilliancy, and increasing his 
distance from the earth, is still an interestiog 
ebject for observation. He is moving rapidly 
eastward in what is called direct motion; as 
his path lies in the vicinity of several first- 
magnitude stars, they will serve as measures 
of his progrese. He is now approaching Al- 
debaran, one of the brightest of the red stars, 
and a fine opportunity will thus be afforded 
for making comparative studies of the fixed 
star aud planet that closely resemble each 
other. The regularity of the starry arch 
formed by the three planets, Mars, Saturn 
and Jupiter, will soon be brokev. Jupiter 
will approach Saturn and Mars will run 
away from them both at a rapid pace. Those 
whw have traced the wanderings of this trio 
of planets during the summer and autumn 
have enjoyed delightful illustrations of plane- 
tary movements, and can easily comprehend 
the laws that regulate their course. It must 
be remembered that Mars appears to pass 
through one of the coustellations of the zo- 
diac in about two months, while it takes Jupi- 
tera year and Saturn two years and a half 
to accomplish the same amount of celestial 
space. But the observer on the earth who is 
watching the movements uf tbe planets 
moving at the same time, and this accounts 
for the’ oscillating planetary motion, some- 
times direct, sometimes retrograde and some- 
times stationary, whose brilliant changes have 
charmed the eyes of star-gazers. One morn- 
ing last May, Mars overtook Jupiter in the 
eastern sky, and for a few hours the fiery hue 
of the one and the golden glow of the other 
gleamed side by side. Oa the lust morning 
of June, Mars came near Saturn, and there 
was a near approach to that marvelous and 
rare celestial phenomenon—the occultation 
of one planet by another. A month or two 
later, Mars still plunging eastward and Jupi- 
ter moving westward, a starry girdle partly 
spanned the sky, marked out by the planetary 
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trio at nearly equal distances. Mars kept on 
his eastward course until the equilibrium was 
destroyed, and, turning his starry feet west- 
ward, the planetary arch once more reap- 
peared in its former beautiful proportions, 
attracting, during the last few weeks, the at- 
tention and drawing forth the admiration of 
every beholder. The change in the position 
of these planets will be perceptible during 
the month, for they are ail moving eastward, 
Jupiter will be seen to come a little nearer 
Saturn, and a much wider space will inter- 
vene between Mars and Saturn. As Mars 
rises about noou-Jay, be will be near the 
zenith in the early evening, and well situated 
for observation. Hesets soon after 3; at the 
end of the month about 2 in the morning. 

Jupiter is evening star, and rapidly ap- 
proaching his conjunction with the sun, as 
his position in the western evening sky bears 
witness. He sets now about half past nine, 
at the close of the month about 8. Though 
traveling far away from the earth, and, shorn 
ot his brightest beams, he is superb to behold, 
as, sinking majestically below the western 
horizon, he asserts his claim to the proud 
title of king of the stars. 

Saturn is evening star, and has little that 
is noteworthy for observation during the 
present month. He is traveling from us, his 
murky light is growing more dim, and he has 
all that he can do to take care of himself, 
with Jupiter’s mighty sphere plunging to- 
wards him on one side and fiery Mars out- 
racing him on the other. In spite of the op- 
posing forces, he moves serenely on his way, 
setting now about midnight; at the end of 
the month about 10, 

Venus is morning star, and, though less 
brilliant than in December, will be beautiful 
to see throughout the mornings of January, 
While retracing her steps she each day draws 
nearer the sun, as any observer may see by 
watching the time of her rising. She rises now 
about 4; at the close of the month about 5, 
only a littie more than two hours before the 
sun. 

Mercury is morning star throughout the 
mouth, rising about 6; at the close of the 
mouth about 7. He is not very favorably 
situated for being seen, though as he now 
rises an hour aud a half before sunrise, he 
may possibly be picked up a few degrees 
north of the point where the sun will appear. 

Uranus is morning star, rising about half- 
past 9,and slowly making his way among 
the small stars of Leo, while growing slight- 
ly brighter and coming into better position 
for observation. 

The January moon fulls on the 27th. The 
old moon is near Uranus on the 2d. On the 
morning of the 8th the eastern sky will pre 
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sent a picture worth getting up early to see, 
tor Venus and the waning moon will then be 
in conjunction, the moon being to the right of 
the planet. On the 9th, there will be a new 
exhibition of the same picture with the parts 
reversed, the moon being to the left of the 
planet. On the 10th, the moon and Mercury 
will be near each other, but they will be hid- 
den by the sun’s rays from the brightest eyed 
observers. The new moon of the 11th will be 
very near Jupiter during the evening hours 
of the 15th; near Saturn till they set on the 
evening of the 17th; near Mars, on the right 
of the planet, on the eveuing of the 20th, and 
near Mars, on the left of the planet, on the 
eveu ng of the 21st. 

The planetary events of the month are not 
so startling and brilliant as those that some 
times are recorded on celestial annals, but 
the interest will not wane to the zealous stu- 
dent of the stars. The winter mornings will 
be graced by the presence of Venus, the fair- 
est and brightest of all the host that keep 
watch and guard over the sleeping earth, and 
specially on the mornings of the 8th and 9th 
will she be fair to see, with the slender cres- 
cent of the old moon now on her right and 
now on her left. Jupiter and the four-days- 
old moen will be close together on the even- 
ing of the 15th, and, if the clouds are 
kind, the ‘‘celestial flirtation’”’ will rank as 
one of the most delightfully starry pictures 
of the month. Jupiter, Saturn. and Mars 
throw their planetary arch over the western 
sky for the last time for many months to 
come. Changes are as constantly occurring 
among the beaming stars that stud the sky as 
among the more prosaic elements that make 
up life on the earth. The map of the heavens 
as spread nightly above our heads is never 
the same to mortal vision, for the time that 
has passed since man became a living soul 
would not measure the fraction of a second in 
the great cycle that marks a revolution of 
the myriad orbs that crowd the immensity of 
space. The month is marked by the grand- 
est of all phenomena—a total eclipse of the 
sun on the 11th, invisible to us, but visible 
in the western part of the United States and 
the Northern Pacific Ocean. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MOUNT VESUNIUS AND POMPEII. 
By Tuomas Fou.ks, of New York. 

On Tenth month 15th, 1878, we made the 
ascent to Mount Vesuvius, having come from 
Naples, a distance of about eight miles, by 
carriage drawn by three horses abreast, as 
far as the Observatory, which is the limit of 
any wheeled vehicle. Some tourists then 
take horse and saddle for nearly a mile fur- 


ther on, whilst those who are strong and 
vigorous prefer walking. 

With a poor guide and one good helper I 
commenced the journey on foot for about half 
a mile of moderate ascent, which brought us. 
to the face of the cone. Now climbing a 
steep ascent and walking on pulverized 
pumice stone, which in appearance resembles 
the fine gravel in a brook, and near the top 
quite warm to the touch. We found the 
effort and exertion required very great, for 
the mountain was steep, and the atmosphere 
rarefied by a height of nearly 4,000 feet. My 
helper did good service in pulling me up, but 
the old man in the rear was of but little 
worth in pushing. Some persons are carried 
up, acd others who walk stop at every few 
pices to rest and geta little breath for the 
next start, for at every step taken forward 
and upwards they slide back about two-thirds 
of the distance. 

It is a hard, toilsome journey at best, and 
you reach the summit in about an hovur’s 
time from the Observatory. But on reach~ 
ing the top you are presented with one of the 
grandest views ever offered to human vision ; 
that is to say, when the volcano is in action 
and eruption—and it was our high privilege 
to behold it in this condition. 

On the edge of the crater you stand and 
look down on the lake of fire and molten 
lava, flowing around the base of the cone ip 
the center of the lake, from the top of which 
and out of its mouth came belching forth the 
internal fires of the globe every three or four 
minutes of time. The fiery column is sent 
upwards by such tremendous force that it 
ascends some 300 feet above the mouth of the 
inner crater, and comes rattling down in 
great balls of fire or lava at a red heat, just 
like hail stones. It was literally raining fire, 
just as hail descends from the clouds, and it 
was a most wonderful sight. The red balls 
of lava mostly fell back into the fiery abyss 
through the mouth of the inuer crater, and 
some of them came rolling down the sides of 
the cone into the lake of fire. 

From the mouth or outer crater we de- 
scended over pulverized Java from 6 to 12 
inches deep, and approached to the very edge 
of the stream of fiery lava; so near, indeed, 
that we punched our sticks into it, and ina 
few seconds they were all in a blaze! 

The inner cone has formed since the erup- 
tion of 1877, and is about 150 feet high, and 
its crater is about 50 feet in diameter. 

These eruptions or mighty upheavals came 
not continually, but at irregular intervals, 
accompanied by loud subterranean noises. 
Dense smoke issued forth from the crater 
during these intervals. From the fissures on 
the inner mountain-side isaued, in some 
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instances, blue smoke, and in others a 
stream of steam came pouring forth. The 
sides of this cavity were coated in many 
places with a crust of sulphur of a deep yel- 
low and red color. 

Some of our party walked around the rim 
of the cavity, and looked down into the inner 
crater, where they could see the red flames. 
This rim on the summit of the mountain is 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Descending the mountain at great speed over 
fine lava nearly a foot deep, we very soon 
come to the base or cone, aud thence to the 
Observatory, where we took carriage, and, 
passing very near the buried city of Hercu- 
laneum, soon reach the city of Naples. 

Ono Fourth-day, Tenth month 16:h, 1878, 


we visited the most renowned ruins in all the. 


world-—the lava-buried city of Pompeii! 
Before describing which, however, we will 
make a detour, and take the railway train to 
Castie Lamare. This town is built on the 
site of ancient Stabiae, which was destroyed 
by the earthquake of A. D. 79. It was 
here that Pliny the elder died from suffoca- 
tion in the fumes. It contains a royal palace. 
From here we took carriage over a splendid 
road to Sorrento, a distance of about eight 
miles. Here was the birth-place of the poet 
Tasso and the rooms in which he labored. 
Here also is his statue, standing in the Pi- 
azza del Castelo, Sorrento is noted for its 
beautiful scenery, salubrious situation aud 
good and comfortable hotels, They are mostly 
situated on a high commanding terrace, over- 
looking most charmingly the celebrated Bay 
of Naples. Olives abound here iu great pro- 
fusion, and the place has long been famed for 
its extensive orange groves. 

From here we took steamer for the world- 
renowned Blue Grotto on the Island Capri. 
You enter the Grotto from the Bay by a 
small row boat through an opening just large 
enough for the boat to pass in, and you must 
bow your head very low so that the whole 
body comes below the sides of the boat, or 
you must lie down flat. Ouce on the inside, 
we found ourselves on a sheet of bright blue 
water, with rocky walls on either side and an 
arch overhead about 40 feet high. It was 
lined with a silvery coating, caused by the 
reflection from the water. A diver went 
plunging iato the water, and, swimming 
around, his whole body was completely 
covered with a white, silvery appearance, 
which contrasting with the blue on the sur- 
face produced a very singular and pleasing 
effect. The echo in the Blue Grotto was 
exceedingly fine. 

Oa the Island of Capri are still to be seen 
the remains of the villas and baths of the 
Emperor Tiberius on the rocky heights, Oa 


the summits of the almost perpendicular 
rocks from the Bay of Naples stand old cas- 
tles and fortifications. Most of the houses on 
the island have dome-shaped roofs, in the 
Orieutal style. 

But to return to the wonderful city of 
Pompeii, buried in lava more than 1800 years 
ago. We enter the city from the railway 
station by the gate called the sea coast door. 
Its population at the time of the inundation 
was about 30,000 souls. It occurred on the 
23d of Eighth month, A.D. 79, and nearly 
all the inhabitants perished. A gladiatorial 
exhibition was going on at the time it oc. 
curred. 

Our first visit was to the museum of the 
city, where we saw an.ancient door with its 
iron works moulded in plaster, and a new 
wooden one, an exact model of the door as it 
had been. We also saw theskeleton of a man 
found in 1873. Also two models of men just 
as they had been taken when submerged in 
the lava, and one of a dog. Another of a 
woman, and several others, both human and 
brute, in glass casses so as to be exhibited 
fully. We now passed on to the basilica, a 
large public building for the administration 
of justice, the tribune of which is still well 
preserved. Under this tribune is a small cell, 
supposed to be a prison, we next came upon 
the Temple of Venus, large and stately, the 
finest and ricbest of all the Pompean temples. 
It had 48 large marble columns leading to 
aud within its enclosures. Oa the walls were 
found many paintings, the best of which are 
in the National Museum at Naples. We 
visited the forum, which appeared to be the 
chief centre of attraction of the city. It 
was surrounded by a portico of white marble 
columns. This building was not finished at 
the time the eruption occurred. The Temple 
of Jupiter was located in the corner of the 
city. Oa the sides of it are two triumphal 
arches, We now came to the Temple of Au- 
gustus, sometimes called the Pantheon. The 
use of this temple is not fully known. It is 
in a good state of preservation. 

The large exchange of the city was in the 
form of a basilica, and was probably used as 
a cloth market. The basilicas were usually 
open at the top of the central nave, and the 
side isles were covered. The bakery interested 
us much. The oven was quite similar to 
those now constructed. We also saw small 
stone mills for grinding grain. They were 
simple, consisting of two stones, oue concave 
and the other convex, nicely fitted to each 
other, and the grain was ground between 
them. Such mills in our day, in this Nine- 
teenth century, woul-l look oddly eaough. 

Our next visit waa to the dwelling of Glau- 
cus. Sallust and Diomed, which were consid- 
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ered the finest in the city. In the house of 


Sallust is a large frescoe, quite well preserved, 
representing the scene of Diana and Acteon. 
In one of the houses was a kitchen, on the 
walls of which was a frescoe painting of 
Esculapius, doubtless intended to warn the 
cook to make the viands healthy. In the 
house of Diomed is a large wine cellar, in 
which it is said 14 skeletons were found. 
Their owners had probably fled thither for 
safety at the time of inundation. The im- 
pressions of some of their heads still remain 
on the rock. We saw the house of the little 
Mosaic Fountain. And, also, that of the 
large Mosaic Fountain. They are both in 
fine mosaic, and admirably preserved. The 
house of the Faun was so-called because the 
statue of the Faun was on a pedestal in front 
of it. 


At a point where two streets come together, 
at an acute angle, was a large fountain, and 
several of the dwelling houses had fountains 
and fish ponds in their courtyards. Baths, 
both public and private, were numerous and 
luxurious, having much resemblance to those 
now in use. Passing through the city wall 
at the Herculaneum gate we entered the 
street of tombs, the only street yet discovered 
leading from the city. It was called by the 
ancients Burgus Augustus Felix, and led 
directly to Herculameum. It reminds one 
very much of the Appian Way in Rome, 


Here are many tombs of the great and 
powerful of earth, all of which are interesting 
to the antiquarian. In this street, as in many 
of the others, deep gutters were worn in the 
stone pavement by the cart and carriage 
wheels, At several of the street crossings 
were elevated stones to step on, and at one 
place in front of a mansiun in the granite 
stone was found a row of iron pins which had 
been an harmonica, for they are still melodious, 
after all these eighteen ici seem each 
preserving its tone. Thestone pavements and 
side-walks are in a perfect state of preserva— 
tion, resembling those of Florence at the 
present day. 


Many of the best preserved relics, includ— 
ing frescoes, vases, lamps and articles of 
ornament in gold and silver and bronze, are 
to be found in the Museum at Naples. Among 
these is a charred honeycomb. And there 
are also deposited there the Papyrus Scrolls 
containing valuable records. These scrolls 
are so tender that it requires great care to 
unroll them. But the work is still going on. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the half 


day spent among these ruins of the past was 
replete with interest, and waa well wortby a 
long journey to enjoy. . 





THE SLAVE EDE£. 

One of the earliest and not the least in— 
teresting of the “ Reminiscences of Levi 
Coffin,” is his account of his successful effort 
in favor of a fugitive slave mother who had 
taken refuge at his father’s house in Guil- 
ford county, North Carolina. Levi Coffin 
was at this time quite in his youth.—Eps. 


As I was always interested in the work 
and ready to engage in it, I found opportuni- 
ties to be of service to the slaves in various 
ways. The following is an account of one of 
my efforts in this line: 

Dr. Caldwell, whose name has been men- 
tioned before, was one of our near neighbors. 
He was a learned clergyman and physician, 
founded a college—said to be the first in 
North Carolina—and numbered among his 
pupils many of the promineat men of that 
State. His son Samuel was a Presbyterian 
minister, and was located in the southwestern 
part of the State, in charge of a church there. 
At one time, when on a visit to his relatives 
in Guilford county, he told his father that 
his wife very much needed a gvod house ser- 
vant, and, after some deliberation, the old 
Doctor concluded to make him a present of 
one. 


The question thus, was, Which one of the 
negro women should it be? 

The mistress was a humane Christian lady, 
and did not like the jdea of separating hus- 
band and wife, but af the negro women that 
were grown had husbands, and the girls were 
too young to fill the place, so it was finally de- 
cided that a womau named Ede should go. 
She was strong and healthy, and in the prime 
of life, and would be the most suitable. She 
had four children, three of whom were to be 
left behind ; the youngest, being a babe a few 
months old, was to go with its mother. To 
satisfy the scruples of his wife against sepa- 
rating husband and wife, the old Doctor told 
her that Ede’s husband—who belonged to 
another master—was a trifling negro, and 
that his master would probably sell him be— 
fore long; that slave marriage was not legal ; 
and that perhaps Ede would soon get a bet- 
ter man for a husband. 

When Ede learned that she was to go and 
live with her young master, more than a hun- 
dred miles distant from her husband and 
children, she was filled with grief and dismay 
and studied how she might avert the threat- 
ened calamity. 

The night before the time fixed for her to 
start to her new home, the decided to flee to. 
the thickets and hide herself for a week or 
two, hoping that in this time her master and 
mistress would change their mind about send- 
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ing her away, and consent to let her remain. 
Preparing a little store of provisions, and 
taking her baby in her arms, she fled to the 
woods, and found a hiding place in a dense 
thicket, about a mile from my father’s house. 
As it was some distance from the road, she 
ventured to kindle a little fire by the side of 
a log, for the weather was cool and chilly, 
and both she and her child suffered from the 
cold. She made a bed of leaves by the side 
of a large log, and sheltered herself as well 
as she could from the wind. She had re- 
mained in this hiding place for several days 
and nights, when her child became ill from 
cold and exposure. Filled with fresh anguish 
at the sight of its sufferings, and unable to 
alleviate them, she determined to leave her 
place of concealment. Her little stock of 
provisions had by this time given out, and 
she was beginning to suffer with hunger. She 
was acquainted with my father’s family and 
knew us to be friends to the fugitive, and re- 
solved to apply to us for help. She made 
her way to our house at night and was kindly 
received, though we knew we laid ourselves lia- 
ble to a heavy penalty by harboring a fugitive 
slave. A hot supper was prepared for her, 
and then we heard her story, and consulted 
together in regard to what should be done. 
Father was liable to fine and imprisonment if 
she was discovered at our house, yet we could 
not turn her away. The dictates of humani- 
ty came ia opposition to the law of the land, 
and we ignored the law. My mother said, 
“The child is sick and may die before morn- 
ing; we can not turn them from our doors.” 
My father said he would risk the penalty, 
and Ede was given a comfortable resting 
place for the night. My mother did all that 
she could for the sick child. She spent the 
night trying to relieve its sufferings, and, at 
daylight, had the satisfaction of seeing it free 
from pain and in a quiet sleep. 

When morning came the question arose, 
What should be done with Ede? We could 
not turn her out in the cold with her sick 
child, to return to her hi-ing place in the 
woods, and she begged us not to send her 
back to her master’s, As she repeated her 
sad story the tears streamed down her cheeks, 
and she said she would rather die than be 
separated from her family. 

volunteered to go and plead her case with 
her master and mistress, as I was acquainted 
with them, and thought I could persuade 
them not to send her away. I also hoped to 
save my father from the penalty he had in- 
curred by harboring a fugitive. Leaving 
Ede and the child at my father’s, I made my 
way to the mansion of the aristocratic 
tleman of the old school. I felt some mis- 
givings as to the success of my mission when 


I entered the house, and was at first embar- 
rassed when I was shown into the room where 
the Doctor was sitting. He received me 
kindly, as wes his custom, and entered into 
conversation. Among the solid qualities of 
his character was a rich vein of humor, and 
he always made himself attractive to young 
people, entertaining them with some droll 
story, or puzzling them with knotty questions. 
He inquired about our school at New Garden, 
where Jeremiah Hubbard, a_ well known 
Quaker preacher, was then teaching, and 
said, “You ought to pay Mr. Hubbard 
double price for your tuition, for I hear that 
he has taught his pupils the art of courting, 
beside the common branches of a school edu- 
cation. I hear that two of his pupils have 
made known their intentions of marriage, or 
given in meeting, as you call it. Howdo 
you suppose those young Quakers feel now 
that they are half married ?” 


“ Like they intended to be wholly married 
soon, I suppose,” I replied. 

He continued, “ Now, we Presbyterians do 
up such business sooner than you Quakers do” 
—and was going on in this strain when his 
wife entered the room. My diffidence had 
vanished by this time, and I longed for an 
opportunity to introduce the subject which 
occupied my thoughts. After the mistress of 
the house had greeted me and taken her seat, 
I said that I had come to speak with them on 
an important matter, and inquired if their 
slave woman Ede had run away. 


The Doctor replied, “Yes, she ran off 
several days ago, to keep from going home 
with our son Sam, I suppose. She needs a 
good flogging for her foolishness—she would 
have a good home at his house. Do you 
know where she is hiding ?” 


I related the incident of her coming to our 
uouse and what had been done for her, and 
then pleaded her vase with all the earnestness 
and eloquence I was master of, quoting all 
the texts of Scripture bearing on the case 
that I could remember, and bringing the 
matter home to ourselves, putting ourselves 
in her place, etc. I soon saw that I had 
touched the old lady’s feelings. She said she 
thanked my mother for taking such good 
care of the sick child, and that she had very 
reluctantly given her consent for Ede to be 
separated from her family. I told them that 
Ede said she wished to come home if they 
would let her stay, but that she had rather 
die than be sent away from her husband and 
children. The old Doctor had listened at- 
tentively to my pleading, but had made no 


gen-jreply. I now asked him if my father had 


done right in taking in Ede and her child in 
violation of the law, thus laying himeelf lia- 
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ble to a heavy penalty, if he was disposed to 
prosecute. 

He replied, “ Your father bas done right; 
I shall not trouble him, and I thank your 
mother for her kindness to the sick child. As 
for you, you have done your part very well. 
Wby, Mr. Coffin, you would make a pretty 
good preacher; if you will come to meI will 
give you lessons in theology without charge.” 

I thanked him for his offer, but said I had 
not come to talk about theology that morn- 
ing; I wanted to know what word I should 
carry back to poor Ede, who was waiting at 
our house in anxious suspense. 

He said, “Well, this is no doubt your first 
sermon, and you would be disappointed and 
might give up preaching if you are not suc 
cessful; you may tell Ede to come home 
and I will not send her away.” 

I took my leave and went home rejoicing. 
I gave an account of my visit and the suc- 
cess that had attended my effurts, and Ede 
shouted for joy. In the middle of the day, 
when it was warm and sunny, she stated 
home, carrying her child, which my mother 
had wrapped comfoftably in a small blanket. 

The Doctor kept his word, and she was al- 
lowed to remain home with her family. 


——_-—208 > ____—_ 


BIDDING THE 8UN “GOOD NIGHT” IN 
LAPLAND. 


When the short, bright summer of Lapland 
is ended, and the sun is about to set, to rise 
no more for seven or eight months, the peo- 
ple of the hamlets and villages ascend the 
neighboring hills to see the last of the Day 
God and chant a requiem or farewell psalm 
for the parting day. 


‘‘Come, little daughters, hasten, 
Ye should be bravely dight! 
Make ready, boys, for we go forth 
To bid the sun good-night. 


“ Four months with steady sbining 

He’s made the whole earth fair, 

And myriad blossoms greeted him, 
And bird-songs filled the air. 


*‘ But now October waneth, 
His setting draweth near‘; 
We shall not see his face again 
For more than half year.” 


So forth they go, together, 
Parents and children, all, 

The aged and the little ones, 
Young men and maidens tall. 


From many a neighboring village, 
From many a bumble home, 

To climb the rocky summit 
The thronging people come. 


The sun hangs low in heaven ; 
He throws his slanting rays 
Across their loving faces, turned 

To meet his parting gaze. 


ER OS TS TERI 


And now he’s gone! The darkness 
Is settling like a pall, 

A long, low dirge of sad farewell 
Breaks from the lips of all. 


In mournful cadence chanting 
The requiem of the sun, 

The dear, bright day departed now, 
The long, long night begun. 


And yet with cheerful patience 
They take their homeward way, 

The elders talking how the time 
May best be whiled away. 


And many a youthful face is bright 
With glad expectance still, 
And many a merry little child 
Goes dancing down the hill. 
—Joy Allison, in St. Nicholas for January. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH. 

The mean temperature of the month per 


Penna. Hospital has been......+. ..ceccseseeeee 37.81° 
Highest point........ o ccccccceecccors eecceeee detecaces - 61.50° 
Lowest *  cccccccccccccess eases oceecces esetesss +» 11.00° 


The average of the means for past 90 years... 32.74° 
Highest mean during that period, 1848,....... 45.00° 


Lowest “ “ “ 1832,. ..... 25.00° 
Rain during the first six months of year 
1879 ..cccccceccccceeee 0 ereccccecece eeccrecees. cece - 23.28 in. 
Rain during the last six months of year 
1B7D..cccccccces wecerce evcecee svecece aeccescesees - 22 69 in. 
Deaths for Twelfth month, 1878...... er esecccesccee 1,192 
“ “ “ ie Gieentitsreniiiien 1,081 


Notwithstanding the drought which existed dur- 
ing the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh months, the co- 
pious rains of the one just passed has brought the 
quantity up to about the average. 

That this has been an exceptionally warm month 
is proven by the facts that the only years when as 
high a point as 38 degrees was reached were those 
of 1828, 38 degrees; 1847, 39 do.; 1852, 41 do.; 
1857, 40.25 do.; 1877, 40.71 do. ; commencing with 
1828 (as above), after which it is remarkable that 
nineteen years elapsed before as high a mean was 
again reached. In the long interval of ninety years 
for which we report, in addition to the above high 
temperatures, we only find four years in which the 
mean reached to between 37 and 38 degrees. 

While we have been in the enjoyment of such 
mild, pleasant weather, with scarcely a decided 
winter’s day until the 26th and 27th, when seven- 
teen degrees was the lowest point reached at nine 
o’clock of either of those days (of brief duration, 
however, as the three succeeding we had 32}, 38} 
and 48 degrees at the same hour), it has been quite 
the reverse on the other Continent, and even in 
some portions of ourown. Some of the contrasts 
in our own country we have referred to were on 
the 17th, at Omaha, 2 degrees above zero; at Mil- 
waukee, zero; at St. Paul, 6 degrees below; at Du- 
luth, 5 degrees below; while from Breckenridge the 
almost incredible account reached us of “ 23 de- 
grees below zero!” If this is hard to believe, what 
must we think of the following, which we give ver- 
batim, just as we found it: “ The wioter which has 
been so mild in these parts has been uncommonly 
severe in Minnesota, which is snowed up and has 
had the mercury in the thermometer nearly at 60 
degrees below zero. The lowest point reached be- 
fore last week was 58 degrees below, at St. Vincent. 
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At some other places in the Red river it has been 
at 56 degrees and 50 degrees, but at St. Paul it has 
only fallen to 15 degrees below—which they call 
high—until Christmas day, when it tambled down 
to 60 degrees below.” We now proceed to 


THE WINTER IN EUROPE. 


As early in the month as the 11th we bad advices 
from England that the weather continued severe 
throughout the kingdom, and at the same date from 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, Berlin, along the line of the 
Danube, St. Petersburg, Pesth, etc. At the last 
named place the mercury went to a lower point 
than it has reached for forty years. 

Returning to the weather in Paris, graphic ac- 
counts have been constantly reaching us during the 
entire month, and the weather has been colder than 
at any period since 1870. The deep snow has nearly 
interrupted all communication. In some of the 
gardens it remained untouched, and they ceased to 
be thoroughfares, although from the streets the 
snow was being carted slowly, the want of proper 
appliances there making it a tedious job. Three 
thousand additiona) bands were employed at this 
work. Most of the tramways stopped working. 
While the Louvre was temporarily closed, the em- 
ployees being engaged in clearing the roofs and win- 
dows. Several persons were found dead from con- 
gestion of the brain produced by the cold. Reports 
from the country spoke of bares found frozen in 
the hedges and of birds too weak to fly. The Loire 
was also frozen over, etc., etc. 

Our climate differed materially in respect to rain 
from our transatlantic friends, as perfect inundations 
occurred in some sections there. 

Appropriately has some one remarked: “The 
meteorologists might profitably exercise their wits 
in explaining the causes of this unequal distribu- 
tion of the world’s weather.” J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, First month 2d, 1880. 


ITEMS. 


Governor VAN Zanpt, of Rhode Island, bas ac- 
cepted the Mission to Russia. 

Sixteen Indian pupils, eleven gi:ls and five boys, 
aged from 17 to 20 years, arrived Jast week at the 
Hampton Normal School from the Yankton Agency. 
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Our Consul at Mauritius reports, under date of 
Eleventh month 10th, that 20,000 animals have died 
of the cattle plague on that island. The disease has 
recently attacked the deer, 243 of which have died. 


Dr. Saran M. Crawrorp is resident physician of 
the New England Hospital for Women and Children, 
in Boston. Several hundred patients have been 
admitted and treated during the year. The hospital 
is in a flourishing condition. 


TuE statement among “ Items,” of Eleventh mo. 
15th, 1879, relative to the Corliss engine is incor- 
rect. A reliable correspondent writes: ‘ Having 
visited the Corliss steam engine works lately, I am 
prepared to say that this celebrated engine is piled 
up in the shops of these works in Providence, R. I. 
I was agreeably entertained by its inventor and 
builder while standing beside this wonderful motor, 
now resting from its labors so grandly performed in 
Machinery Hall during our Centennial rar” 

’ 


A SINGEE twenty-horse power engine stationed at 
Charing Cross now maintains sixty electric lights, 
ten at the Victoria Station of the District Railway, 
forty along the Thames Embankment and ten on 
the Waterloo Bridge. These lights cover a distance 
of more than two miles and a half between their 
extreme points. The longest radius from the electric 
engine is a mile and a half, and both the distance 
and the number cf lights in proportion to the pow- 
er of the engine prove that the former calculations 
as to the capability of electric lighting have been 
far below the true standard.— Evening Bulletin. 


Famine and Disgase.—The famine in Upper Sile- 
sia is extending. Telegrams received from British 
Consuls state that a terrible famine prevails in the 
districts of Baskaleh and Bayazid, in Armenia. 
The authorities are helpless to aid the people, and 
it is feared the famine will become general on the 
eastern frontier of Turkey. A despatch from St. 
Petersburg, dated on the 2d inst., states: “The 
Golos asserts that the country betweeu the rivers 
Volga and Don is famine stricken, and that many 
persons have already perished. The Prefect of Tsar- 
itzin has arrived in St. Petersburg, to urge contri- 
butions for the relief of the people in that place, 
where famine and typhus fever have appeared.” 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 6. 1880. 
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| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 52@ 1 55 











Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roberts & Williams, Bi cteexeasanasenconncs @ 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North REIT cctinarxseimcisunee 1 63@ 1 53% 
State 6s, 3d series.............. 1094@ 106 Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna. 95@ 98 
City 68 NOWeeesesereorerrorrescess 119 @i20 Subject to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed, in elevator. 58@ 69 
Cam & Amboy 6s of °89...°..111 @ Butter, Prints, perh. 24@ Yellow y 
Lehigh Valley 78.........0++ i124 @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 23 | Oats, white...... 5014 
Pitts., Titus & Buff 7s......... §24@ Illinois, Iowa & Wis..... 18@ 26 Mixed ‘ 48 
PENNA JM 68 Corsesesesseesereee 11634@114 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 27@ 34 /| Clover-seed, prime, new... T@ 9% 
Reading Scrip............--.s00+e- 87 @ 89 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 21@ = 22 | ‘lL imothy-seed...... no quot @ 
Reading con 7s ex coup..... 6744@ 66 | TOONNN FP canvccene 19@_ =. | Flax-8@ed......000...sseccceee ves 1 55@ 
Texas & Pacific 1st m 6s...103144@ | Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 10@ 12] Hay, Penn Tim per ton....18 00@19 00 
Warren & Franklin 7s........ 9 @97 | Turkeys, . — om 2 West’rn and Mx’d.... @ 
Catawissa USE dccrvienct -- 49 @ Ducks, te B@ 10 | Rye Straw.......10.. csccorsecese 21 00@22 00 
Lehigh Val BR....... «+++. 523¢@ 5344 | Lard, prime, perlb. .. 8%4@ Wheat Straw.......... ereesees «12 00@13 00 
Little Schuylkill RR......... 52%@ 51 Live Calves, oo ne 3ik@ 644 | Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 75@ 3 2% 
NOrris!OWD RR..esere0e.sese0e0+ 102 @lv2Y44 | Potatoes, per bit......0ee 40@ 65 | Bran, Per tON....cs0r secssresen 17 50@18 25 
North Central..........0..seesen 32 @ 33% Sweets, bbl... - 3 00@ At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
North Pacific prfd... ++ 5534@ 5734 | Onions, per bbI.......0..:s0000 3 75@ 400] the market for the week ending with 
PEDDA RR......eeeerereeresneeneee 5O7G@ 51Y, | Apples...ss.-cocseresserssrersseseeess 2 50@ 3 00 | to-day was inactive. We quote extra at 
Readizg RR............ +. 35 @ 3644 | Kidney Beans, per bush.... 1 50@ 1 90 | 54%@6c.; good at 5@5%c.; medium at 
Pitts, Titus & Buff 11 @ 11% | Marrow Beans, ” «+ 1 70@ 1 85 | 44%c, and common at 3@44c. 
St. Paul & Duiuth prfd....... 59 @ 60 | Cranberries, crate ......0s. 2 50@ Cows—fresh, $20@$50. 
United Co’of N J........ sa 1524@153 “Cape Cod per bbl.. 8 50@ 9 50} Hogs—Prices good, 64@7. 
Lehigh Nav RR.... +++ 3774@ 3814 | Wool, unwashed..........0... 18@ 40 Lumbs—Market active at 544@6\<e. 
ese oa =e ows Soennatte fleece.. 5 42@ 68] Sheep—The market was active. oz 
ee an Pure cider vinegar, per 1 16 | tra good, 54G@6c.; good, 4 bi4c.; 
Hestonville PRW.. +» 2644@ 2714 | Cheese, N Y Faster}, pes Ib We 14% | 43 be. ee ° ome " 
as Steamship 6s.....,... +101 @10144 Western. re 13@ he receipt of cattle for the past 
nt Transportation Co...... 4% 46 | Smoked hams a... 11 | week was 3,191 head; sheep and lambs 
Ins Co of North Amer...... « 34 3434 | Tallow “ 6%@ 7,000 ; hogs, 5,000,— Record 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, ee MONTH 10th, 1880. 


EDUCATIONAL. _ 














-SWARTHMORE G0LLEGE- 


NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 
Under care of Friends. 
Both Sexes admitted and receive the same degrees 

College Courses—Classical, Scientific: 
English—Norma] Department. 
Preparatory and Model Schools 
Fo: particulars address 
KDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, D laware County, Penna 


SEMI-MUTE WHO IS A WEEKLY SEAM- 
AA STRESS, capable of doing all kinds of plain 
sewing by machine and hand, desires engagements ; 
also helps dressmakers. Best reference given. 
ANNA, 1119 Ogden St. 


WR RENCT—A DESIRABLE HOME.—Nineteen 
| acres of good land at West Grove Station, B. 
C.R.R. Wwelling ample, including modern con- 
veniences; set of out-buildings in good order, with 
farm implements. Self and wife desire the comforts 
of home in a small family as boarders with the 
tenant. Lease renewable. 





JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Grove, Pa., 12th mo. 15th, 1879. 


\ TANTED—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
and care-taker ot an «lderly or delicate Lady. 
Inquire at No. 1727 Arch Street. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, | 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


MILLINERY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring G Garden St., Philada, Pa. 
~~ §, & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 


FRIENDS’ BONNETS an¢ CAPS, 


At Reduced Prices. 


No. LL9 North Fifth Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. T. JACKSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT and BROKER, 


733 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


Rents and Interest Collected Promptly. 
Properties Bought and Sold. 
Mortgages Negotiated, &c. 





No. 47 


5 © BULON, 


UNDERTAKER, 


1318 Vine St., Philad’a, Pa. 
L. & R.L:. TYSON, 


No. 249 South Eleventh St. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc., 
best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns, Knit 
Goods in great variety, also Waddings of the best 
makes, Wool in Sheets, small and large, for Com- 
fortables, also Cotton in Large Sheets, and all 
materials for Friends’ Caps. 

Plain Marking with Indelible Ink, Quilting and 
Plain and Fancy Caps made to order 


EK. & M. E. COPE, 
No. 212 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
Their Old Established Plain and Fashionable 
MILLINERY, 


At reasonable prices. Bioasting, | Pressing and Dyeing to 
the Late-t Fashion. 








ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Has removed Frienda’ Gallery to 


—-818 Arch Street,— 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 


FINE PHOTOGRA PHS. 


Established 1853, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


SS NSUEhRAGS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
Office and Salesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 
















SAWL TOWNSEND & SON, 


No. 80 South Charles St., 


BALTIMORE. 


Handle Butter, Fggs and Country Produce gen- 
erally. Clover and Timothy Seeds, Wheat, Corn 
and Oats through the Elevators Consignments 
solicited. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
75 Madison St., Room 57, Chicago. 


Claims, Collections, Interests of distant parties, and 
proper légal business carefully attended to. 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


. GILT-EDGE @ 


UTTER MAK 


Thi: powder makes *Gilt-Ede” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sceme and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- e 
making. July, Augn t and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best Jane product. Increases procuct 6 per cent. Improves e a 
quality at least 20 per cent. Keduces labor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
2 value 3 tod cents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
= ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 2 
cent’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. Genuine soll only in boxes with trade- | 
mark of dairymaid, together with words “ GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on cach: package. Powder sold 
; by Grocers and General Store-keepers, Ask your dealer for 
our book “ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
= for it. Small size, ' tbh., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% tbs., 
% $1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 
_  advene, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
[Trade-mark “Butter- Maker” R * Registered.) BUFFALO, N. Y. 









ESTABLISHED 1833 BY 


MOORE & CAMPION 


YORK & EASTBURN, 
SUCCESSORS, 


261, 263, 265 South SECOND Street. 
FInNse FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEODING. 


Original Designs Furnished for Porahers; Mantiles, 
—Cornices, etc.—— 
M. H, TORK. R. K. RASTBURR. 


| 
| 
| 
GEO. E, B. CONROW, 
“9 





THE FIRST AND ONLY 


WASHING COMPOUND 


That abolishes toil and druda in washing withowt 
injuring the fabric or hands. It sofiens the hurdent 
water, and one pound is equal to rour pounds of soap. 
Every woman in the land should test its wonderfeel 
wtilety iv house-cleaning and dish-washing§ 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 
But BEWAREof VILE IM1ITA TIONS 


GQ ODORLESS 


AIR-TICHT 


CHAMBER ° 
COMMODE, 


$4 to $7, 
Best avd Cheapest in the Market. 


Boot-Blacking Boxes, 


Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, 
No. 703 Walnut St., Phila. 
Conveyancing aud the care of Real Estate soli- 
cited. uts, Ground Rent and Interest Money 
collected closely. 
PROMPT MONTHL: SETTLEMENTS. 
Money obtained upon Mortgage, rate of Interest 
reduced. Wills and other legal instruments care- 
fully dr drawn. 











CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN,. 
33 Worth Second &t.. Phila 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No, 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 








(First Street above Race) $1 to $6, 
PHILADBLPHIA. Great aeeaee as last year’s 







FARSON’S SALESROOMS, 
220 Dock St., below Walnut. 





ML. B. RICHARDS, 
No. 266 N. Twentieth St. 


